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EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS. 
By Wituram Hazuirr. 


« Player. We have reformed that indifferently, my Lord. 
Hamlet. Oh! reform it altogether.” 


Tue Emancipation of the Jews is but a natural step in the pro- 
gress of civilization. Laws and institutions are positive things: 
opinions and sentiments are variable; and it is in conforming the 
stubbornness and perversity of the former to the freedom and 
boldness of the latter, that the harmony and beauty of the social 
order consist. But it is said, ‘‘ The Jews at present have few 
grievances to complain of; they are well off, and should be thankful 
for the indulgence they receive.” It is true, we no longer burn 
them at a stake, or plunder them of their goods: why then con- 
tinue to insult and fix an idle stigma on them? At Rome, a few 
years ago, they made the Jews run races (naked) in the Corso on 
Good Friday. At present, they only oblige them to provide asses 
to run races on the same day for the amusement of the populace, 
and to keep up the spirit of the good old custom, though by altering 
it they confess that the custom was wrong, and that they are 
ashamed of it. They also shut up the Jews in a particular quarter 
of the city (called Il Ghetto Judaico) and at the same time will not 
suffer the English as heretics to be buried within the walls of 
Rome. An Englishman smiles or is scandalized at both these 
instances of bigotry; but if he is asked, “ Why then do you not 
yourselves emancipate the Catholics and the Jews?” he may an- 
swer, “‘ We have emancipated the one.’ And why not the other? 
“ Because we are intolerant.” This, and this alone, is the reason. 

We throw in the teeth of the Jews, that they are prone to cer- 
tain sordid vices. If they are vicious, it is we who have made them 
so. Shut out any class of people from the path to fair fame, and 
you reduce them to grovel in the pursuit of riches and the means 
to live. A man has long been in dread of insult for no just cause, 
and you complain that he grows reserved and suspicious. You 
treat him with obloquy and contempt, and wonder that he does not 
walk by you with an erect and open brow. 

We also object to their trades and modes of life; that is, we 
shut people up in close confinement, and complain that they do not 
live in the open air. The Jews barter and sell commodities, instead 
of raising or manufacturing them. But this is the necessary tra- 
ditional consequence of their former persecution and pillage by all 
nations. They could not set up a trade when they were hunted 
every moment from place to place, and while they could count 
nothing their own but what they could carry with them. They 
could not devote themselves to the pursuit of agriculture, when 
they were not allowed te possess a foot of land. You tear people 
up by the roots, and trample on them like noxious weeds, and then 
make an outcry that they do not take root in the soil like whole- 
some plants. You drive them like a pest from city to city, from king- 
dom to kingdom, and then call them vagabonds and aliens. 

When reason fails, the Christian religion is, as usual, called in 
aid of persecution, The admission of the Jews, it is said, to any 
place of trust or emolument in the State ought not to be sanctioned, 
because they expect the coming of the Messiah, and their restora- 
tion, one day or other, to their own country: and Christianity, it is 
said, is part of the law of the land. 

As to their exclusion because they expect the coming of the 
Messiah, and their restoration, one day or other, to their own 
country, a few words will be sufficient. Even if it is too much 
fora people, with this reversion in the promised land, to have a 
“stake in the country” added to it; and the offer of a seat in 
the House of Commons is too much for any one who looks 
forward to a throne in the New Jerusalem; this objection comes 
with but an ill grace from the followers of him who has declared, 
“My kingdom is not of this world ;” and who on that plea profess 
to keep all the power and authority in their own hands. Suppose 
a attempt were made to exclude Christians from serving the office 








of constable, juryman, or knight of the shire, as expressly contrary 
to the great principle of their religion, which inculcates an entire 
contempt for the things of this life, and a constant preparation for a 
better. Would not this be considered as an irony, and not a very 
civil one? Yet it is the precise counterpart of this argument. The 
restoration of the Jews to their own country, however firmly 
believed in as an article of faith, has been delayed eighteen hundred 
years, and may be delayed eighteen hundred more. Are they to 
remain indifferent to the good or evil, to the respectability or odium 
that may attach to them all this while? The world in general do 
not look so far; and the Jews have not been accused, more than 
others, of sacrificing the practical to the speculative. But accord- 
ing to this objection, there can be no amalgamation of interests 
with a people of such fantastic principles, and abstracted ties; they 
cannot care how soon a country goes to ruin, which they are always 
on the point of quitting. Suppose a Jew to have amassed a large 
fortune in the last war, and to have laid by money in the funds, and 
built himself a handsome house in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis; would he be more likely by his vote in the House of Com- 
nions to promote a revolution, so as to cause a general bankruptcy; 
or to encourage the mob to pull down his house, or root up his 
favourite walks, because after all, at the end of several centuries, 
he and the rest of his nation indulge in the prospect of returning to 
their own country? The most clear-sighted John Bull patriotism 
hardly reaches beyond ourselves and our heirs. 

As to the assertion that Christianity is part of the law of the 
land, as Popery is a part of the law of the land at Rome, and a 
good reason for hunting Jews and refusing Christian burial to 
Protestants, by whom is it made?’ Not by our Divines. They 
do not distrust the power of our religion; and they will tell you, 
that if Christianity, as sanctioning these cruelties or any miserable 
remnant of them, is part of the law of the land, then the law of 
the land is no part of Christianity. They do not forget the original 
character of the Jewish people, and will not say anything against it. 
We and modern Europe derived from them the whole germ of 
our civilization, our ideas on the unity of the Deity, on marriage, 
on morals, 

“ And pure religion breathing household Laws.” 

The great founder of the Christian religion was himself born 
among that people, and if the Jewish nation are still to be branded 
with his death, it might be asked, on what principle of justice ought 
we to punish men for crimes committed by their co-religionists near 
two thousand years ago? That the Jews, as a people, persist in 
their blindness and obstinacy, is to be lamented ; but it is at least, 
under the circumstances, a proof of their sincerity; and as adhe- 
rents to a losing cause, they are entitled to respect and not con- 
tempt. Is it the language of Lawyers? They are too intelligent, 
and, in the present times, not favourers of hypocrisy. They know 
that this law is not on our statute book, and if it were, that it would 
be law as long as it remained there and no longer: they know that 
the supposition originated in the unadvised dictum of a Judge, and, 
if it had been uttered by a Puritan Divine, it would have been 
quoted at this day as a specimen of puritanical nonsense and bigo- 
try. Religion cannot take on itself the character of law, without 
ceasing to be religion; nor can law recognize the obligations of 
religion for its principles, nor become the pretended guardian and 
protector of the faith, without degenerating into inquisitorial 
tyranny. 

The proposal to admit Jews ta a seat in Parliament in this 
country is treated as an irony ora burlesque on the Catholic ques- 
tion. At the same time, it is said to be very proper and rational in 
France and America, Denmark and the Netherlands ; because there, 
though they are nominallly admitted, court influence excludes them 
in the one, and popular opinion in the other, so that the law is ef 
no avail; that is, in other words, in England as there is neither 
court-influence nor popular prejudice, and as everything in this 
country is done by money alone, the Stock Exchange would soon 
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buy up the House of Commons; and if a single Jew were ad- 
mitted, the whole would shortly be a perfect Sanhedrim, This 
is a pleasant account of the spirit of English patriotism, and 
the texture of the House of Commons. All the wealth of the 
Jews cannot buy them a single seat there; but if a certain 
formal restriction were taken off, Jewish gold would buy up 
the fee simple of the consciences, prejudices and interests of the 
country, and turn the kingdom (¢opsy-turvy. Thus the bedrid 
imagination of prejudice sees some dreadful catastrophe in every 
improvement, and no longer feeling the ground of custom under 
its feet, fancies itself on an abyss of rain and lawless change. 
How truly has it been said of prejudice, “ that it has the singular 
ability of accommodating itself to all the possible varieties of the 
human mind. Some passions and vices are but thinly scattered 
among mankind, and find only here and there a fitness of reception. 
But prejudice, like the spider, makes everywhere its home. It has 
neither taste nor.choice of place, and all that it requires is room. 
There is scarcely a situation, except fire and water, in which a 
spider will not live. So let the mind be as naked as the walls of 
an empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or orna- 
mented with the richest abilities of thinking; let it be hot, cold, 
dark or light, lonely or inhabited, still prejudice, if undisturbed, will 
fill it with cobwebs, and live like the spider, where there seems 
nothing to live on. Ifthe one prepares her food by poisoning it to 
her palate and her use, the other does the same; and as several of 
our passions are strongly characterised by the animal world, preju- 
dice may be denominated the spider of the mind.” 

Three hundred years ago all this was natural and in order, be- 
cause it accorded with the prejudices of the time: now it is absurd 
and Gothic, because it is contrary to men’s reason and feelings. 


Hatred is the food and growth of ignorance. While we know 


nothing but ourselves and our own notions, we can conceive of 


nothing else as possible; and every deviation from our practice or 
opinions gives a shock to our faith that nothing can expiate but 
blows. 





| 
| 
| 


considered as of a different species, and we treat them accordingly. | 


But this barrier of prejudice, which is founded on ignorance, is 
thrown down by the diffusion of light and knowledge ; nor can any 
thing build it up again. In the good old times, a Jew was regarded 
by the vulgar and their betters as a sort of monster, a lusus nature, 
whose existence they could not account for, and would not tole- 
rate. The only way to get rid of the obnoxious opinion was to 
destroy the man. Besides, in those dark ages, they wanted some 
object of natural antipathy, as in country places they get a strange 
dog or an ideot to hunt down and be the bugbear of the village. 
But it is the test of reason and refinement to be able to subsist 
without bugbears. While itwas supposed that “ the Jews eat little 
children,” it was proper to take precautions against them. But 
why keep up ill names and the ill odour of a prejudice, when the 
prejudice has ceased to exist? It has long ceased amongst the 
reflecting part of the community; and, although the oldest preju- 


to Lafayette on my behalf, requesting an interview. The following 
day an answer was returned, and in —— was written in 
English. It was headed, “ Gardes Nationales du Royaume.” 


** Paris, le 5me Novembre, 1830. 

“T have the honour to present my compliments to ——— and 
will be very happy to receive him on Monday morning between nine 
and eleven, and at our soirées of every Tuesday. 

* LAFAYETTE,” 

As a perfect stranger to him, though highly recommended, I of 
course could expect no more than a cordial reception, such as would 
be given to every individual. But a book had been put into his 
hands, written by me thirteen years ago on Italy, in which the prin. 
ciples of the French revolution were developed, and contaming 
prognostications of the event. Here then, by sentiment and feeling, 
long ago expressed, I happened to have secured myself the lucky 
chance of being brought into closer contact with this noble philan- 
thropist, than I could otherwise have hoped for; and this will 
account for the grace and courtesy of my reception. 

On Monday morning I attended at his hotel, and was shown into 
an anti-room, where I found assembled a number of persons, many 
of whom were foreigners, dressed in splendid uniforms, with officers 
of the National Guards and other official persons, and friends, 
waiting to be introduced in succession. Our cards were taken by 
the Chamberlain and kept in the order given. I had been 
conversing about half an hour with the Brazilian Consul, durin 
which time a number of gentlemen had been introduced, and after 
their audience had retired ; but although the door opened so often, 
Lafayette was never seen. About this time his aide-de-camp came 
out of the audience-chamber, and looking over the cards in the 
Chamberlain’s hand, selected one from underneath, and placed it on 
the top, as the next to be presented. This, I could very well per- 
ceive, Was mine; and accordingly my name was the next announced, 
On my entrance, | saw before me a comely-looking man, apparently 
about sixty years of age, and with a countenance full of mildness 
and benignity. He instantly advanced, and taking my hand in both 
his, expressed, in fluent English, and in the most gratifying terms, 
his pleasure at seeing me. Being no great proficient in the French 
language, and at all events unable to express myself in it with that 
warmth of feeling which my heart was yearning to shew him, I was 


| delighted at his giving me this opportunity of venting myself in 
Those who differ from us in the smallest particular are | 


“ household words’’. 
In the course of our conversation, I told him that the object of 
my visiting France was principally to sce him, and generally to 


| contemplate the effects of the late glorious event ; and that I was on 


} 


dices are, it is to be lamented, preserved longest in the highest | 


places, and governments to have been slow to learn good manners, 
we cannot but be conscious that these days are passing away. We 
begin to see, if we do not fully see, that we have no superiority to 
boast of but reason and philosophy, and that it is well to get rid of 
vulgar prejudices and nominal distinctions as fast as possible. 








LAFAYETTE. 
(4 Letter to Tue Tater, from a Friend.) 


{We have great pleasure in being able to lay before the reader an 
instance of the extreme attention and courtesy, with which this 
great man “ delighteth to honour” those who are worthy of his 
esteem. | 

My pgar Str,—As perhaps you may be pleased to hear of the 
highly courteous reception which I met with from that truly great 
man, Lafayette, on my late visit to Paris, the following are the 
details :-— 


Animated with the enthusiasm which seized every lover of 


truth and liberty on hearing the glorious event which occurred in 
Paris last July (so much so, as to be deprived of my right sleep for 
ten nights together, until I was satisfied of its success) I was natu- 
rally anxious to revisit the great nation among whom it had 
taken place. I longed to see them all again: [ longed to pay 
my respects to that consistent man, who had naturally found 
himself once more at their head; and I felt es if it would do my 
very health good, physically as well as otherwise, to breatue that 
air of Liberty which was now brightening all eyes and hearts, with- 
out any of its former clouds. Having been promised an introduction 
to the General by a friend, I left London for Paris, 


Immediately 
on my arrival, my friend, 


a Member of the Institute, wrote 


cep NE 


the point of immediate departure for London. He very cordially 
pressed me to stay, saying how happy he should be to introduce me 
to his family, who, he politely added, would be delighted to see me. 
He requested me, at all events, to remain while the others were in- 
troduced ; but, with many thanks, I declined, considering it contrary 
to etiquette. On my bidding him tarewell, still keeping hold of my 
hand, he accompamed me to the door, which being opened, we 
entered hand in hand into the anti-room; and before all the 
company assembled there, he again expressed his regret that 

was going so soon, repeating his wish to introduce me 
to his family, and concluding with an invitation to visit him again, 
when | returned to Paris. The circumstance of his accompanying 
me to the anti-room I consider an additional courtesy, inasmuch as 
I had not seen him do so to any other person, who happened to be 
introduced while I was there. 

I feel at this moment the thrill that ran through me from the 
warm pressure of his hand; and this interview will ever be one of 
the most exalting of my recollections, sal 





INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE PRINCE DE LIGNE AND 
VOLTAIRE. 
(From the Journal of a Nobleman, just published.) 


Tue best thing I could do at Monsieur de Voltaire’s was to make 
no display of wit. I spoke merely to make him speak. I remained 
eight days in his house, and | wish I had retained in my memory all 
the sublime, simple, gay, and amiable things which incessantly 
flowed from his lips: but, in truth, it was impossible. I laughed or 
admired, and I was in a state of constant enchantment. Even his 
faults, his errors, his prejudices, his want of taste for the fine arts, 
his caprices, his pretensions, all was charming, new, piquant, and 
unforeseen. He so wished to pass for a profound statesman, or for 
a man of deep learning, that he cared little whether he would be 
tiresome as such, At that time he was partial to the English con- 
stitution. I remember saying to him, “ M. de Voltaire, you may 
as well say that its support is the ocean, without which it could not 
last.’—“ The ocean!” he exclaimed; “ you have started a thought 
which induces a good deal of reflection.’ A visitor from Geneva 
was announced. “ Quick, quick,” he said, “ du Tronchin ;” that is, 
he was to pass as being indisposed, and the Genevan went away 
without seeing him. “ What do you think of Geneva?” he said to 
me one day. I knew that at that moment he detested that city. 
I answered that it was a horrid place; though I thought differently. 
Another time he said, “ As you were lately at Venice, did you see 
there the procurator Pococurante ?’”—* No,” I answered, “ I do 
not remember him.”—“ What! have you not read Candide ?”’ he 
exclaimed in a passion; for there was atime when he had a 
special partiality for some one of his works. “I bog pardon, 
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Monsieur de Voltaire,” I said, ** when yon asked me I was think- 
ing of the astonishment I had been thrown into on hearing Tasso’s 
Jerusalem sung by the Venetian gondoliers.”—* How was that ?” 
he said; “ pray explain it to me.”—“ They exercise their voices and 
their memories on the canal grandé during the fine summer evenings 
inthat way. The one begins in the recitative style, the other takes up, 
and so they go on alternately. Ido not believe the hackney-coachmen 
of Paris know the Henriade equally well by heart; and if they did, 
they would make a sorry business of any attempt to sing its beautiful 
yerses with their rough voices, their vulgar and hard accent, and 
their throats stimulated by brandy.”—* Sir, they are barbarians !”” 
observed Voltaire with petulance: “ they are enemies to harmony, 
and miserable cut-throats! That is the character of the people. 
And as to your men of wit, they have so much of it, that they 
thrust it even into the titles of their works. Un livre de ? Esprit ! 
cest de l’esprit follet que celui-la. L’Esprit des lois: c’est de 
Vesprit sur les lois. I have not the honour of understanding 
that book. But I understand the Lettres Persannes ; that, in- 
deed, is a good book.’—*“ There are some men of letters,” 
I observed, “ of whom you think highly.”—“ It cannot be 
otherwise,” said Voltaire; “ for instance—d’Alembert, who, 
for want of imagination, calls himself a geometrician; and 
Marmontel, whose poetry, between you and me, is unintel- 
igible. Those men would no doubt say that I am _ jealous. 
Let them think what they please about me. People believe that I 
am a flatterer at court, and too much of a philosopher elsewhere ; 
that at the Academy I am an enemy to philosophers; at Rome an 
anti-Christian, owing to my having turned to ridicule the abuses of 
the church ; a preceptor of despotism in parliament ; a bad French- 
man, for having spoken well of the English; a robber and bene- 
factor to literary publishers; a libertine, on account of a cer- 
tain Jeanne, whom my enemies represent as worse than she is; 
curious and complimentary with men of wit; and _ intolerant 
because I preach toleration. Did you ever see one of my epigrams 
or songs ? They are made the handles of those who are ill disposed 
towards me. Those Rousseaus have made me wish them at the 
devil; and yet my beginning with them both was good. I drank 
champagne with the one at your father’s table, and that of your 
relative the Duke d’Aremberg, at whose suppers he always fell 
—. I have been on certain coquetish terms with the other ; 
but having once said that he almost made me wish to walk on all- 
fours, 1 was sent away from Geneva, where he is detested.” 

On another occasion he said, “ Some persons imagine that 
criticism is very galling to me. There, look at this, I cannot 
conceive how the deuce that man (Frederick I1), who does not 
know common orthography, and who drives verses before him as he 
would a troop of horse, has succeeded in making such good verses 
as these: 

Candide est un petit vaurien’ 

Qui n’a ni pudeur ni cervelle ; 

Ah! comme on le reconnoit bien 

Pour le cadet de La Pucelle ! 
That man is incapable of gratitude: he has only evinced it for the 
horse on which he took flight at Molwitz. The beast has had a 
pension assigned to it; but the chasseur who came ‘and told him 





that the battle was won, is still achasseur at the present day.”— 
“You secim to be on bad terms at present with Frederick,” I ob- 
served, “c’est querelle d’Allemand et d’amant A la fois.” This 
little quibble made him smile. 


One day he said to Madame Denys, “‘ Come, my niece, we will | 


give hin something of Moliére: let us go into the other room, and 
perform Les Femmes Savantes.” He played the part of Tvissotin in 
a shocking manner; but he was highly amused. Mademoiselle 
Dupuis, kinswoman to Corneille, was a pleasing woman, and fre- 
quently diverted my attention from the performance, which he did 
not like at all. 

He never spoke against Christianity, nor against Fenelon. “ Ido 
not like persons of bad faith,” he used to say, “and who are apt 
to contradict themselves. It is madness to write formally in favour 
of or against religions. Take as an instance, that profession de fui du 
Vicaire Savoyard, by Jean Jacques.” 

At that time the parliaments were not in favour with him; so 
that when he happened to meet his donkey near the garden-gate, he 
said to the beast, ‘ Mr President, I beg you will go in first.” His 
mustakes and blunders were sometimes highly amusing. One day 
he took his niece’s pianoforte tuner for a shoemaker, and after a | 
long guid pre quo, on finding what the man was, he said to him, “1 
beg pardon, sir; I really was not aware that you were a man of 
talent, and I was placing you at my feet: allow me to place myself 
at yours !” 

A visitor with a grey hat and grey shoes suddenly made his 
appearance one morning. Voltaire was bastening to another room. 
The visitor followed him, saying, “ Sir, I am the son of a lady for 
whom you have made some very pretty verses.”—* Oh, I dare say, 
sir; I have made verses for so many ladies !—good day, sir.” —-“ It 
was Madame Fontaine Martel.”—* Oh, she was very handsome :— 
Your servant, sir ;”—(going into the other room).—* Pray, sir, 
what model have you taken for the tasteful furniture of this apart- 
ment *—your house is really charming.”—( Voltaire, coming back), 
—“It is all my taste, sir: I gave all the drawings.” —“ Sir, one of 
the reasons why I have come to Switzerland is to see Mr Haller.— 
(Voltaire going again to the next room )—Oh, sir, you must have 
laid out a good deal of money on all this ;—what a charming 





garden !”—( Voltaire, coming back), “As to that, sir, I can assure 


you it was all my own planning: my gardener is a stupid fellow.”— 
“I dare say, sir.—As I was going to say, Mr Haller is really a great 
man.—( Voltaire again going) —How long does it take, sir, to build 
a chateau like this ?”’—( Voltaire coming back.) 

Without intending it, they both played one of the most amusing 
scenes I ever witnessed. Voltaire gave me many other still more 
comical, by his vivacity, his humour, and his contrition ; sometimes 
as a man of letters; at others as a nobleman of the court of 
Louis XIV ; and then again as a man of the world and a highly 
finished gentleman. 

He was extremely good to all around him, and frequently made 
them laugh. He was in the habit of embellishing everything he saw 
and everything he heard. I recollect his questioning one day an 
officer of my regiment, whose answers appeared to him of a very 
superior order. ‘ What religion do you belong to, sir ?”” he asked. 
—‘ My parents brought me up in the Roman Catholic faith.”—‘ A 
great answer that! He does not say it is the religion of his own 
choice.” All these things may appear ridiculous, and made him 
appear ridiculous too; but in his presence it was otherwise. It was 
admirable to see him, animated by his splendid imagination, distri- 
buting and scattering wit and reparties, and making others appear as 
if they did so likewise; abounding in sense, and animating others 
with it ; referring everything to what he wrote and what he thought; 
making those who are able speak and think ; giving succour to the 
unfortunate, building for poor families, doing good to his own de- 
pendents, and to all the neighbouring villages ; a good and a great 
man at the same time; an union without which it is impossible to 
be completely the one or the other, for genius gives a greater extent 
to goodness, and goodness imparts nature to genius. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.”’. —Tillotson. 








SoLomon AND QuEEN Snesa.—The power of Solomon having 
spread his wisdom to the utmost parts of the known world, Queen 
Sheba, attracted by the splendour of his reputation, visited this 
poetical King at his own court. There, one day, to exercise the 
sagacity of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the 
throne; in each of her hands she held a wreath, one composed of 
natural flowers, the other of artificial. The florist, whoever he was, 
had so exquisitely imitated the real natives of the garden, that at 
the distance it was held by the Queen, for the King’s inspection 
it was deemed impossible for him to answer the question she put 
him, which wreath was the production of nature and which of art ? 
The sagacity of Solomon seemed perplexed. The honour of the 
Monarch’s reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished; and 
the whole Jewish Court looked solemn and melancholy. At length 
an expedient presented‘itself to the King ; and, it must be confessed, 
worthy of the natural Philosopher.—Observing a cluster of bees 
hovering about a window, he had it opened; the bees rushed into 
the court, and immediately alighted on one of the wreaths, w hilst 
not a single one fixed on the other. The baffled Sheba had one 
more reason to be astonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 

[We have read of another test to which the Queen put the wise 
man’s discernment. She selected the most effeminate looking boys 
she could find, and intermingling them in female dresses with the 
same number of girls, asked him, Jas he sat at a distance, “ which 
was which.” Solomon ordered balls to be.put into the hands of 
the young multitude, and that every individual should throw them 
at some object, one by one. The different manner in which this 
action was performed, enabled him to pronounce on the sex. | 

Tue TABLes WELL TurNep.—If the term romantic implies that 
which is unnatural, fictitious, or extravagant, then are the men who 
are generally deemed romantic, the least deserving of the epithet. 
Those are the romantic, who, blind to the beauties of nature, and 
regardless of her best gifts, search for happiness in the artificial 
distinctions of society, or solely in the pursuit of wealth.—Revolt 
of the Bees. 

— Fiechier, the celebrated French preacher, was the son of a 
grocer. It is said, that in a moment of jealousy and ill-humour, a 
bishop reproached him with the lowness of his birth. “ My Lord,” 
answered Flechier, “ there is this difference between you and me, 
that if you had first seen the light in the shop of my father, you 
would have remained there still.” 


As THE TWiG Is BENT, THE TREE’s INCLINED.—The education of 


young ladies has undergone an infinite number of changes. For a 
long period, nothing was thought of but teaching them dancing, 
music, and painting, without paying the smallest attention to the 
cultivation of their minds. After spending twelve years in teaching 
them to dress elegantly, to dance gracefully, to sing and to play on 
musical instruments in the most dashing manner, they were married 
from motives of ambition, or suitableness of rank and fortune, and 
were then pushed forward into the world, with this grave ad- 
vice: “Go, be modest and unaffected; let your inclinations be 
always solid and moderate ; never fascinate any one—it would be a 
crime; and above all things, be always insensible to the praise you 
may receive for your personal beauty and accomplishments.” One 
may easily conceive the effect of such advice on a young lady of six- 
teen, who during the intervals of her occupations, has never been 
able to think of anything but the happiness and the glory of obtain- 
ing distinguished success at a ball or a concert.—Memoirs of Ma- 
dame de Genlis. 
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THE TATLER. 





— The regard men externally profess for their superiors, is often- 
times rewarded in the manner it deserves.— Shenstone. 


— We are involved so early in the prejudices of so many whose 
interest is concerned to communicate dos to us, that it becomes 
extremely difficult to distinguish, through the rest of life, what is 
natural to us, and what is artificial —S¢ Pierre. 


A Common Wonpver witn Scnotars.—I wonder the ancient 
mythology never shews Apollo enamoured of Venus; considering 
the remarkable deference that wit has paid to beauty in all ages.— 
Shenstone. 


Stanpinc Armiges.—Philip II (surnamed Augustus) was the 
first French prince who established a standing army—a mighty en- 
gine, in whichever way it acts. In his time it was a successful 
blow struck at feudality, that terrible hobgoblin which bestrided 





Europe in her night of ignorance; but afterwards it became still 
more fatal to the liberties of the people.—Leitch Ritchie’s Romance 
of History. 

Curtous Move or Givine a Broap Hint.—The hospitality of | 
the Kamschatdales is excessive, and is carried to an extreme among | 
themselves, that becomes ridiculous. They pay one another visits, | 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 

Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Secong 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept 

WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 

OF MERRIMENT. 


Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 


‘Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘The 
King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 





Part Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.” ‘ The Nervous Family,’ 
‘M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 


Part III. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 


I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes, — 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—I11. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastenj 
his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 


| overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Pogj- 


which last for a month or six weeks, until the generous host, find- | tions.—V1. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning, 


ing his stock of provisions exhausted, is forced to give a hint to his | 
guest to take his departure. This is managed by presenting to him | 
at dinner, a dish called ¢o/hootha, a kind of olio, or hodge-podge, 


—VIII. Romulus, from Davyid’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 


composed of a number of meats, fish, and vegetables, all mixed | of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 


together, and very difficult to prepare. It is the dernier resort of | 
the master of the house, and the moment this dish is served up, 

the guests take the hint, and leave him the following day, without | 
feeling in the least dissatisfied, the —— being well understood | 


among them.—Dobell’s Travels in Kamschatha and Siberia. 


Or THE Cuinese.—Though grapes abound in China, they do not 
make wine of them. They make cordials from pine-apples, oranges, 
and other fruits, which though rather strong, are very palatable. 
* * * * * The principal meal in good society, is about six o’clock 
in the evening ; and, if a ceremonious dinner, it must be made more 
acceptable to the guests by the accompaniment of a sing-song or 
play; and the whole entertainment seldom finishes before two or 
three in the morning. * * * * * A set of the best actors are en- 
gaged to perform before the guests, at the cost of from eighty to 
an hundred and twenty Spanish dollars. * * * * The momenta 
child is born, it is accounted one year old. * * * * * The Go- 
vernment of China considers the nation as we do our hives of bees, 
of which we can smother what portion we deem fit, to regale our- 
selves on the fruits of their industry. * * * * * Neither rich nor 
poor can dine, breakfast, or sup without soy; it is the sauce for all 
sorts of food, gives a zest to every dish, and may be said to be in- 
dispensable at a Chinese repast.—Dohell’s Travels in China.—[Soy 
is prepared,—not, as many have erroneously supposed, from in- 
sects,—but from a plant, called Dolichos Soja, of the same genus as 
that familiarly termed Cowage, or Cowitch, well known among the 
mischievous. } 





WRECK UPON WRECK. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—In your notice of Mr Williams’s Morsels of Mirth 
the other day, you spoke of Mr W.’s pronunciation as “ not always 
Catholic,” and his stylé not “ oppressively correct.” Now, sir, I 
am afraid there is a little ill-nature in this: for Mr Williams— 
I beg to refer you to Sadlers Wells bills—is really a dramatic 
author. He has—so say those learned documents—written The 
Wreck: that is, he has taken some of the incidents from the novel, 
which is the ground-work of The Wreck Ashore, and has then 
copied verbatim the original part of Magog, given him another 
name, and finally re-christened himself as “author” of The Wreck. 
Now, Mr Tatler, I am sure that the gentleman who has con- 
fidence enough to do these things, can neither sin in his pronun- 
ciation nor his style. Let me tell you it requires some brain to 


take down the words of an actor from the back of the pit; and this | 


ability Mr Witt1ams has evidently displayed in his new edition 
of The Wreck. I am, your’s, 


Quip. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITICIN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—Hofer—High-Ways and By-Ways—And Der Freischutz. 
Covent Garven.—Isabella—The Highland Reel—And The Irish Tutor. 





As there are no performances at the theatres during the present 
week, we shall take an opportunity of resting from our criticisms. 
We should have had an article in to-day’s paper upon one of the 
pieces performed on Saturday night, but a severe cold happening 
to seize us, and threatening to bring on a worse illness if not 
attended to, we thought it would be better to forego one evening’s 
criticism, rather than stand a chance of doing away all the good we 
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should derive from our week’s good hours. Ge 








sary. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Part IV. 
To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 


FAIRY VISIONS. 





Avbertisement. 





T. STEEL, 
On introducing his name at this season of the year to the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, takes this opportunity of returning his best thanks for the liberal 
patronage with which they have so unremittingly honoured him during the last 
FIFTEEN YEARS, and begs leave to remind them he was the first in the trade 
who reduced the price of the BEST manufactured Boots and Shoes toa LEVEL 
WITH THE DEPRESSION OF THE TIMES. This just senseof economy and 
fair dealing, he indulges the hope, will ensure to him a repetition of their favours ; 
and he assures them, that at no period of his Establishment, wherein they have so 
highly patronized him, could he submit for their approval such an EXTENSIVE, 
FASHIONABLE, and WELL-ASSORTED STOCK as at the present time.—T, S. 
begs to say, that he is particularly desircus of drawing the attention of those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have perhaps not already heard of it, to 
THE CELEBRATED LITTLE BOOT, 
and he most respectfully solicits a call, that they may judge for themselves ; when 
T. S. feels confident, that, after an impartial inspection, they will become willing 
purchasers. At all events, he feels confident that they will allow his cheap goods 
to be quite equal, and frequently superior, to those purchased at the most extrava- 
gant prices at the Fashionable Senne at the West End of the Town. 
LADIES’ s.d. BEST SUMMER WALKING s. ad 

House Shoes . . 1. «+ 2 2 © @ BO SHOES, not to be surpassed 
Common Lasting . ae ee by any House in London—the 
Superior ditto, trimmings included 3 9 > great praise, recommendation 
PRUNELLO of the finest quality | and extensive Sale of these 

that can be obtained, ditto . . 4 6! Shoes, particularly for the last 
REAL SPANISH, ditto . . . . 4 6| few Summers, afford sufficient 
Stout Leather Walking Shoes, do. 3 6| evidence of the approbation of 
Newest Fashion of the best Buenos | the Public, and the conviction 

Ayrean Cordovan, ditto . . . 4 6 thatthey are deserving such re- 


Best Kid Walking Shoes Se commendation . ... . . 7 6 
FASHIONABLE COLOURS — STOUT GAITER SHOE, double 
The ADELAIDE — GREEN — | tie, an Article which has given 


BROWN — DRAB — ROYAL the highest satisfaction . . . 8 6 


WILLIAM—BYRON, and seve STOUT BLUCHERS .... 8 6 
ral other colours, of all sizes, and EXTRA QUALITY ditto, very 
of peculiar finences . .... 4 6|_ best . sw - oe ee ene HG 
. |; BLUCHERS OF SPANISH 
BOOTS. dressed in Oil, cool summer 

Lasting Boots . ... . 49 wear. TT. 5S. feels justified in 

Best ditto ... . . 5 6| expressing an opinion that this 

Coloured ditto. . . . . ..-. 5 6 Article will be a greater fayour- 

An IMMENSE STOCK of LACE | ite with the Public. . . . . 9 6 
SIDE Boots cut to various pat- | IMPROVED OXONIANS. .10 6 
terns, and of the most fashion- The much-admired GERMAN 
able colours, got up with every BOOT —this is an article par- 
attention to the anatomy of the taking both of the qualities of a 
foot. T.S. has taken particular | Boot and Shoe, with Trowsers 
care in the manufacture of this | or Gaiters in appearance a 
article to avoid the pressure of perfect Boot, and in other 
an uncomfortable seam across the respects a comfortable fitting 
tender part of the foot, so much | Shoe, exclusively T.S.’s. . . 10 9 
complained of in LACE SIDE 7 6) Shooting and Fishing Shoes, ; 
Boots, purchased from unskilful andj| double throughout . . . . .10 6 
SN... « Be tne @ @ « BS BOOTS. 

SILK SIDE LACE of various | EXCELLENT WELLINGTON 
fashionable colours, usually sold BOOTH 2. sosce «> « VS 
at the West End at 14s.; an | SUPERIOR DITTO.—T. S. feels 
Article perfectly unique . . .10 6 pleasure in recommending a 

DRESS. | trial of these Boots (particularly 

Silk Slippers, various colours. 4 6| to those Gentlemen accustomed 


1st Kid Operas, Black or Bronze 4 9 to pay extravagantly). They are 

BLACI K or VHITE SATIN, equal got up with the greatest atten- 

to the bespoke of any house in | tion to cut and quality, and will 
London; this article has been | be found equal to the 26s. Boots ; 
spoken of in terms of unqualified usually sold by other Houses . 18 6 
approbation . .... +... 6 6) wg UF SPANISH dressed 
“k Kj oe Se ee eee ee 
Mock Kid ONTLEMEN’S | DRESS BOOTS of the finest Cha- 
] 4 G ENTLE! [EN’S mois Leather, sold at most 
Light Calf Walking Pump or Houses for 28s. ase 





Shoe, unequalled at the price . 5 6 DRESS. 
Ditto, a degree stouter. . . . - 6 6) DRESS PUMPS. .....- 5 6 
ad | Very best lined with Silk . . 7 6 


IMPROVED BUFF SOLE DAN- 
CING PUMPS. This article for 
peek a long time has been a deside- 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. ratum in the Dancing World . 5 6 
YOUTH’S SHOES AND WELLINGTON BOOTS OF ALL SIZES. 
LADIES’ BLACKING.—Sold in Bottles, at ls. each, with a Sponge attached to 
each bottle. 
Of all things notice the LITTLE BOOT hanging over the door. 
No.7 BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD, 
(Near the Magdalen.) 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 





: Published by J. ONWuYN, at Tus TaTLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapepet; Evrincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. FigLp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; MarsH, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, O!d Bond street ; W. KenNneru, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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